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IntrjOfltttttiJim* 

Reader, I've culled some flowers from foreign climes, 
And dressed them in my own untutored rhymes ; 
I've sought to steep them in Oastalian dew, 
And with poetic gales preserve their hue ; 
Some native buds with foreign I have tied. 
And meekly they, as Spring's pale flow'rets, hide. 
However frail my little blooms thou 'It style, 
Perchance they may a vacant hour beguile. 
Accept them. Reader ; let them bloom awhile 
More brightly, 'neath thine eye and beaming smile ; 
They ai'e but humble flowers of Poesy, 
But take them, look on them indulgently. 
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How smiles the stream invitingly ! 
It lures the weary passer by, 
To taste the sweet translucent wave, 
His fevered brow and lip to lave, 

As it murmurs by 

So ripplingly. 

Ah ! now it lulls the youth to sleep ; 
Well it may, for its waves e'er keep 
A measure passing sweet and low, 
As they ever gently dash and flow 

Still onward for aye, 

To Eternity. 

Ah ! well may that sleeper rejoice, 
For it is as he heard the voice 
Of an Angel, who sweetly tells, 
To the chords of silvery bells, 

Of his Paradise 

And its ecstacies ! 
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And he wakes from his bliss-frau^t dream ; 
Round him closes the winning stream ; 
From the blue wave's deep golden ground 
He hears the sweet silvery sound,— 

'* Dear one, come to me, 

Here thy home shall be." 
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When Aurora paints the dawn 
With her roseate finger, 

Does the Archer on his couch 
Indolently linger? 

Comes he not, with dart and bow, 

Over hill and valley ? 
Speeding, with 6lasti<2 step, 

Energetically ? 

As the mightiest of birds 
In his realm soars kingly. 

So, o'er mountain range and cleft, 
Reigns the Hunter freely. 
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His the wide extending space 
That his arrow reaches ; 

His the bird, the nimble hare, 
That the turf light touches. 
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Loudly the thunder pealed, 
Brightly the lightnings flashed, 

And the eager rushing wind 
The oaks of the forest crashed. 

Dismal the shrill blast howled ; 

A frightened boy cowered down ; 
He looked with a shuddering glance, 

He saw the sky's fearful frown. 

Far from his home and friends, 
Where shall he hide his head ? 

He saw a dark hollow oak, 
And into its shelter fled. 

Then to him came a voice. 
Riding the whirl>vind*s wing; 
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And it said — " My child, my child, 
Come thence, like the swift lightning." 

The shuddering boy obeyed : 

Scarce was he from the tree, 
When a thunderbolt came down, 

And reft the oak fearfully. 

Then seemed the earth to quake, 

All round was as on fire, 
Nothing human saw he near ; 

Whence the voice, he 'gan t' inquire. 

His little hands he clasped, 
He raised his eyes to heaven : 

" Ah ! 'twas God who called me forth, 
From the tree his lightning 's riven." 

The voice said once again — 
" My child. Oh ! hasten here ; " 

The boy looked around, and saw, 
A woman was standing near. 

He hastened to her side,. 

And said — *• Why call you me ? " 
" Yes, my son," the woman said — 

" I called, — but I called not thee. 
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" I see my own boy come, 

Safe, from the river side; 
I feared in the hollow tree, 

My darling himself might hide." 

The stranger boy, with tears 

Of grateful joy, then said — 
*• Thy voice, which I thought from heaven, 

I obeyed, and quickly fled." 

She smiled on him, and said — 
" My child, thank God, not me ; 

'Twas He who, from sudden death. 
By means of my voice, saved thee. 

" For nothing is by chance, 

God sendeth weal or woe ; 
Be it bright joy or sorrow, 

Each comes for our good, we know. 

" He sent thee aid in need, 

For 'twas His will to save ; 
Then praise and serve Him for aye 

Who has saved ihee from the grave." 
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Adieu, ye sunny pastures, 

Ye verdant fields adieu ; 
Time breaks the pleasant fetters 

That hare bound us to you. 

Far hence art thou, sweet Summer, 
Autumn thy place usurps ; 

None of the songsters linger. 
Only the Robin chirps. 

And we go to the mountains ; 

Summer, thou 'It come again ; 
We 11 leave the snowy regions 

For thee once more, green plain. 

We 11 come to hear the Cuckoo 
Practise her changeless note ; 

With many a wild strain mellow. 
From many a little throat. 
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While many a blooming flower, 
Flora flings from her store ; 

While the brook, from hour to hour, 
Tells her sweet story o*er, — 

Of hope, and joy, and beauty, 
Once in stem fetters bound 

'Neath Winter's sceptre icy. 
But now to life returned. 

We *11 come and join the chorus. 
In the sweet month of May ; 

Sweet vale, our duty calls us 
To other haunts away. 

Returned, to sweetest measure 
We '11 tune our shepherd's reeds, 

And taste the pure sweet pleasure 
We love so, in these meads. 

Farewell again, sweet pastures, 

Ye emerald fields, adieu ; 
Time breaks the silv'ry fetters 

That have bound us to you. 
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Hark to the thunder peal ! 

Ah ! the bridge shakes ; 
Fear, does the Hunter feel ? 

Who onward takes, 
O'er fields of ice, his way, 

Boldly along; 
Though, on this fearful day. 

Mute is his song. 

Brave — to his purpose staunch — 

Firmly he dares 
Alp, glacier, avalanche, 

Nor for death cares ; 
Yes, where Spring ne'er appeal's. 

Nor leaflet gi-ows, 
Through snows of years, of years, 

Onward he goes. 

Under his feet a sea, 

Wreathed in a mist ; 
Cities of men, for ye, 

Pine as he list. 
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Ne'er shall he see ye more, 

He 's far away ; 
On a dim, 'wild'ring shore, 

He 's doomed to stray. 

Ah ! see the dark'ning cloud 

Suddenly part, 
Through the cleft of that shroud 

Heaven's lightnings dart; 
Low, 'neath the waters deep, 

Sees he the fields, 
Where flocks he used to keep ;* 

And Mem'ry yields 

Visions of happy days 

When he was young, 
When he wild mountain lays 

Joyfully sung; 
Plains where, in boyhood's time. 

Oft he would roam, 
There, in his manhood's prime, 

Finds he his Home ! 
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To soothe the num'rous ills of human life, 
Fraught as it is with care, \yith pain and strife, 
There glides on earth, with gentle step and soft, 
A peaceful messenger ; who cometh oft 
To troubled ones, with countenance serene, 
With gentle gesture, and with gracious mien. 
From Heaven he comes ; Oh ! e'er his presence greet, 
Be ever guided by his spirit sweet ; 
Thy truest guide and guardian will he be, 
Through earthly scenes, — ^he speaks so pleasantly 
Of future days, when all thy path with flowers 
Will be o'erstrewn, and joy will gild thy hours. 
Oh ! follow him ; his name sweet ** Patience " is, 
He '11 guide thee imperceptibly to bliss. 
Should grief entirely cast thy spirit down, 
His gentle courage aids thee 'neath its frown ; 
He aids thee ev'ry cross to bear, and .still 
Makes good and easy what seems dark and ill. 
He smoothes the brow of melancholy stern ; 
Gently forbids th' impetuous heart to burn ; 
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Heals ev'iy wound ; brightens the darkest hour ; 

Though o'er thy head the gloomy clouds may low*r, 

He is not angry at thy rising tears, 

And only waits, delights to still thy fears ; 

Nor will he chide thy weak and quivering nerves — 

Ah ! well to quiet them his counsel serves. 

When in a storm of grief thou askest, Why ? 

Why toss these billows ? Would that I might die ! — 

He mutely, mildly smiles, and points to Heaven ; 

He answers not each question rashly given ; 

His motto is — " Endure," for One endured 

A manger's limits in the world he saved. 

Thus moves this gentle Angel by thy side. 

And says not much, but points beyond the tide 

Of Time and its frail pleasures, to the goal — 

To Heaven, — ^^vhose joys shall satisfy thy soul. 



BoBN witli earliest breath of Spring, 

Dying with sweet roses, 
Gliding on the Zephyr's wing, 

Calmly it reposes ; 
Sometimes resting on the breast 

Of sweet flowers half opened, 
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Ecstasied — witli giddy zest. 

From their chalice golden, 
Sipping pure ambrosial dew, 

Sweet as Hebe's nectar. 
In its vest of Iris hue, 

Lost in light and aether, 
Scattering, in its youthful glee, 

Spangles from its pinion ; 
Its enchanting destiny. 

Child of air's dominion, 
'Tis to soar as lightest air 

To the arch of Heaven. 
Yes — to it the soul compare. 

Which finds no rest given. 
Nor can satisfy its void, 

Like the bright fly glancing 
0*er Life's flowers, alas ! alloyed 

With Earth's gloom (though dancing. 
Sparkling in the mid-day beam 

Of bright sunshine gladly) 
O'er them, — weU seen through that gleam. 

Motes of grief float sadly. 
May Earth's pleasures yield content 

To a Being from Heaven ? 
No ; 't will find, whence it was sent, 

Truest pleasures given. 
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Last hope of Summer, pale sweet Bose, 
Too soon thou It pass away, 
Thou may'st not long time stay ; 
Thy dainty head, so gently hent, 
Has charms, which Flora sent, 
But they decay. 

Yes, the fair leaf that erst 

Zephyr was wont to curl, 

With Boreas must whirl ; 
And on thy roseate petal lies 
(Like tears in Pity's eyes) 
A dewy pearl, 

Which glitters, falls at last, 

Passing away, like thee ; 

As Nature moumfiilly, 
When of thy sweet face reft, 
Thy fleeting graces wept. 
Most tenderly. 
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Grief-stricken, thou dost seem 
To mourn thy £Eiir Mends dead ; 
While thy sweet quire is fled, 

And velvet carpet, emerald bright, 

By Flora richly dight. 
All witliered. 

As some fair maiden desolate, 
Who utters her sad plaint. 
In voice so sweet and fiaint, 

To softest chords of evening breeze ; 

Wailing, 'neath willow trees, 
Each sister saint. 



My Morica ! my Arab steed, 

Scarce touchest thou the groimd ; 
My beautiful ! with winged speed 

Thou It o'er the desert bound. 
My Morica ! my own Gazelle ! 

I never did thee chide ; 
Thou know'st that I have loved thee well, 

Will still, whate'er betide. 
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It may be, I must part from thee, 

Must barter thee for gold. 
No ! do not look so mournfully, 

Thou never shalt be sold. 
No ! when I am reduced to live 

On pittance short of com, 
To thee my share of it 1 11 give, 

From thee I '11 ne'er be torn. 
Never ! but quiet, beating heart, 

I am not called to make 
Such sacrifice, as e'er to part 

From thee, my heart to break. 
My Morica ! thou ma/st contest 

The race with Boreas stem ; 
Thou 'It rush to meet the mail-clad breast, 

Thou 'It prance ! the turf upturn ; 
Or thou wilt move with gentler pace. 

As Auster smooth and soft, 
With easy negligence and grace, 

Curvetting, bounding oft ; 
Or as the east wind thou wilt bound, 

With brisk and nimble feet. 
Scarce leaving impress on the ground 

Of thy Simoom fleet. 
If I but speak, thine ear perceives 

The tone for check designed ; 
Thou amblest then as western wind, 
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Which scarcely curls the leaves. 
•In Spain, I'm sure, was never seen 

A lovelier head than thine ; 
On thy broad forehead's edge, I ween, 

No eyes could brighter shine ; 
Never was step, my mountain steed, 

More firm and proud than thine ; 
Thy coat, like lady's velvet weed, 

Is silken, soft, and fine ; 
Expanding nostrils terminate 

Thy little beauteous head ; 
Thy pretty pouting lip, my pet, 

A beauty, all have said ; 
Thy sweeping tail so graceful waves. 

And speaks thy noble race, 
And aids thee in thy easy moves, 

Thy stately queen like pace. 
They say, as thou go'st o'er the steep, — 

** Tis youthful Morica ; 
The heedless thing, how she does leap ! " 

My beauty, bound away ; 
Just like an unrolled ribbon broad. 

Before my Treasure's eyes, 
Lies the well tracked and whitened road. 

My Morica, a prize 
Thou soon shalt have, of barley com, 

And herbs so sweet and good, 
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Which I will cull this dewy morn, 

No hand but mine e'er should. 
A splendid Moorish cloth shall deck 

Thee at thy journey's end, 
And on thy rainbow arching neck 

Rubies and pearls shall blend ; 
A clustering tuft of emeralds green 

Thy head-band, too, shall grace. 
Thou long'st, my Morica, I ween, 

As I, for home, — dear place ! 
Then haste we homeward, Morica, 

Of thee all care 111 take ; 
Nor part from thee, my Morica, 

My Arab heart would break. 
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A DROP once fell from forth a low'ring cloud, 

Into the midst of ancient Ocean's bed, 
Which quickly did the glittering globule shroud ; 

And feeling lost, the tiny murm'rer said — 
•* Oh ! what in this vast watery world am I ? 

A thing of naught, that none will e'er regard ; 
If I exist, none joy, — if cease, none sigh ; 

In all creation what is more ill-starred ? 
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All things have their appointed task to do, 

But I, alas ! an idle atom live ; 
What good from such existence can accrue ? 

How can I be of use, or pleasure give ? " 
This humble plaint an Oyster chanced to hear, 

And forthwith opened wide its thirsty mouth, 
To take the droplet crystalline and clear. 

Long time it hardened, till it grew in truth, 
A fair and beauteous pearl, a precious gem ; 

Then by a diver happily 'twas found ; 
And Persia's monarch's royal diadem, [crowned ! 

This treasured Pearl — once but a drop — has 



Fairies bright, spirits light. 

Where is your home ? 
Tell in my ear to-night, 

And I will come 
To you, though it is true, 

Mortal I be, 
Fain what ye do to view, 

'Neath the green ti'ee. 
Tell me, ye pretty elves. 

Whore is your wonne ? 



I 
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I 'd fain dance like yourselves^ 

While the fair moon 
Throws her bright silv'ry veil 

Over the trees, 
And the sweet nightingale 

Sings to the breeze. 
How I should like to be 

With you to-night, 
Tripping so merrily, 

Like a gay sprite ! 
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Oh ! Evening is the sweetest time 

That Summer bright can know ; 
Earth's beauties, then, are in their prime, 

With sunny rays they glow ; 
Fair are the roses, sweet as fair, 

And numberless their hues ; 
Delicious is the perfumed air, 

Light fall refreshing dews. 
And now the sun sinks in the west, 

While many a fleecy cloud 
So gently moves, (as still at rest,) 

Near Phoebus to enshroud. 
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Does Evening leave no thought of gloom, 

As she steals o'er the earth ? 
Gently abstracting day's bright bloom, 

Leaving a sense of dearth. 
Yes, she has with her mantle grey 

Enshrouded beauteous Earth. 
The bird has ceased its merry lay, 

Which spoke so much of mirth ; 
The flower, which erst so gladly oped 

Its eye to view the sun, 
Has closed its petals, and has drooped 

Its head, that light is gone. 

But eve, nor night, not always last, 

Ere long bright day will dawn ; 
And birds, being glad that night is past. 

Will welcome in the mom ; 
The flower will brightly ope its eye 

To meet Dan Phoebus' ray ; 
Nature will smile once more, and I 

Would smiling greet the day. 
If sorrow's night should cloud the mind. 

Enshrouding Hope so bright, 
Joy's mom will come, that mind will find. 

And clouds give place to light. 
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A PASTORAL. 

Fabewell, my pastoral muse, my theme I change, 

For one that soars beyond thy simple range ; 

The rich and stately woods delight not all, 

Nor yet the lowly shrubs, graceful, though small ; — 

Yet stay, my gentle muse,-— too hastily, 

Methinks, I spurn the aid thou tenderest me ; 

Inspire my pen, O faVring muse, again, 

And keep my style unchanged, yet raise the strain. 

Still, — should I sing of rich and waving groves, 

Worthy a consul's care, such Pollio loves ; 

My rural strain he'll not disdain to hear, 

And I may hope to charm his genVous ear. 

Now dawns the age OimioBan verse foretold, 

Of newest origin, and pure as gold ; 

Lo ! Astrsea, inflexible and stem. 

With countenance relaxed will now return ; 

The blest Satumian times shall re-commence, 

The wise and good shall hail with joy intense 

A heavenly race, and bless the rising boy, 

Great harbinger of Peace and every joy; 
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Through whom shall cease the ragged Iron age, 

And Earth shall own the virtuous and sage. 

How do we long the wondrous Child to see ; 

What honors in great Osesar's reign shall be ! 

A double laurel might adorn whose brow, 

And Pollio, rejoice to think that thou 

Wilt see thy yearly reign so richly graced, 

By Him in whom each nation's hopes are placed. 

Now the great months for ever shall roll on, 

In which all seasons shall combine in one; 

E'en as the heavenly ray, of purest white. 

Has in it blended every color bright. 

'Neath thy mild sway, auspicious Child, shall cease 

All trace of war and strife ; perpetual peace 

Shall bless the earth, and fear shall be no more 

Of man from man ; e'en us thou shalt restore 

From taint of sin — as is the ore from dross. 

Shall we be freed, all brighter for our loss. 

Great Caesar then, in bright reverse shall see 

The life of gods, and he with them shall be. 

And kindred souls of heroes ; he shall own, 

From Thee, a brighter than his earthly crown ; 

Hei*o-descended Cses^ shall maintain 

O'er a once warring world his peaceful reign. 

On Thee, O Child of promise, earth shall pour. 

Of earliest, choicest gifts, spontaneous store ; 

The graceful, errant ivy, glossy green ; 
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The spikenard, and the sweet Egyptian bean. 

Thee ey'ry fragrant herb shall spring to greet, 

How gladly pouring forth its incense sweet. 

For Thee what copious draughts of milk shall flow. 

And juicy fruits and spices gladly grow. 

In Thy sweet time of gentleness and peace 

The fury of the ravenous beast shall cease ; 

The timid flocks and herds shall fear no more 

The lion's countenance and thundering roar ; 

He with the lambkins harmlessly shall live, 

And the same tree to each its shade shall give. 

Thy childish cradle, many a beauteous flower 

Shall form into a sweet and graceful bower. 

The Serpent dire for ever shall be slain, 

Nor shall a noxious herb on earth remain. 

The sweetest shrubs shall deck the velvet lawns, 

'Mongst which shall sport gazelles and tender fawns. 

But, when the course of years shall Thee conduct 

To manhood's stature, and the wise instruct 

Thee in sweet Poesy, and History's page ; 

When grave Philosophy shall make Thee sage, 

And Thou shalt hear ancestral deeds renowned, 

And how thy Sire with virtue's meed is crowned ; 

When Thou with ardour wilt desire to prove. 

By deeds like his, worthy thy Parent's love ; — 

Thus, as thy mind matures, expands thy soul. 

Onward, still on, the golden age shall roll ; 
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The erst green cornfields rapidly shall grow 

To palest yellow, then as gold shall glow ; 

And blushing vines shall greet the traveller's eye, 

On every thorn bush, as he passes by ; 

And the gnarled oak exude the honey bright. 

The golden dew the children shall invite. 

Yet shall some trace of ancient guile remain, 

As oft in ore is found a baser vein, 

Which if the finer's arts but clear away. 

Then shines the gold, pure as the sun's bright ray. 

In thy progressive years, great Child, shall cease 

The vice which dims pure virtue, truth, and peace ; 

Restless ambition, avEirice of gain. 

Though less than now, still human minds will stain. 

Some still for lucre will invade the shores 

Of other climes, in quest of golden stores ; 

Warriors will vest their cities with strong walls. 

And with brave vassals crowd their lordly halls ; 

And some will still, with eager, plodding toil, 

With ploughshares torture freely yielding soil. 

And then another Tiphys will arise. 

To pilot even richer argosies ; 

And princes mighty on the deck shall throng. 

Greater than Orpheus was, renowned in song — 

That mighty master of the living lyre. 

Who could the rocks, the trees, the wolves inspire ; 

More eagle-eyed than Lynceus could be, 



Though who had ever keener sight than he ; 
Harmonious as the famed Tyndaridffi, 
Whose lambent flames the sailors joyful see; 
Powerful as Hercules, as Theseus brave, 
Shall be these heroes who shall tempt the wave. 
And still commanded by impetuous Mars, 
Discord shall fan the flames of mighty wars ; 
By futile arts from war none shall be kept, 
As he whose death the Nymphs and Muses wept ; 
Victorious as Peleus' son might be, 
Heroes shall march, as brave in arms as he. 
And when to manhood's vigour Thou art grown, 
The sea no more shall human mastery own ; 
Mtgestic forests then no more shall yield 
Their pines and oaks to dare the watery fleld ; 
Not e'en Golconda's precious merchandise, 
Shall tempt the sailor's avaricious eyes ; 
The soil no more shall feel the harrow keen. 
No pruning hook 'midst vines shall then be seen ; 
The hardy husbandman shall lose his team, 
And them exempt from toil thenceforth shall deem. 
Nor shall the snowy fleece be taught t' assume 
The rainbow's colours, -ere it meets the loom; 
For 'mid the snowy lambs, in pastures green. 
Shall flocks with fleece of Tyrian dye be seen, 
More purple-hued than that Golchidian one. 
That golden-tinted fleece, so dearly won. 
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Without the dyer's arts, young lambs will be 
In gold and crimson clothed, how regally ! 
Daughters of Chaos, who incessant weave, 
From whom we mortals good and ill receive ; 
When this auspicious web shall be complete. 
With looks benign ye shall each other greet; 
" Speed," will ye say, *• prevenient ages, speed, 
And bring the golden hours ; well bless indeed 
Those hours, and bid them calmly, brightly run 
Their sparkling course, brilliantly as the sun." 
Assume the honours now prepared for Thee, 
Honors divine ! Scion of Deity, 
Beloved Son of Jove ! the time draws near. 
We long to see Thee glorj^-crowned appear. 
Be thou the Atlas of this wavering world, 
Now raised by joy, now low by sorrow hurled ; 
Keep Thou its equipoise, where it may fail, 
Place Thy consummate vii'tue in the scale. 
See how all Nature smiles ; how emerald green 
The fields, the hills, the valleys, may be seen , 
In Heaven's high vault a richer purple lives. 
Chameleon ocean brighter colours gives. 
Oh ! should the Fates my fleeting years prolong. 
How would I celebrate thy praise in song. 
If but the Muse would fan my latent fire. 
Not the great master of the Thracian lyre, 
Nor yet his tutor, should my rivals be , 
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Though chief of Muses, fair Calliope, 
Was Orpheus' mother, and might aid her son, 
With her sweet flute-like voice, and silv'ry tone ! 
Though bright Apollo were famed Linus* sire. 
With them would I contend with voice and lyre. 
With eloquence, how great ! would I rehearse 
Thy future deeds, great subject of my verse ; 
Should e*en Arcadian Pan with me contend. 
In notes and numbers how would mine transcend, 
In sweetness and in melting melody ! 
And Pan being judge, the palm must give to me. 
With such a subject for my mortal lays. 
Success must cro^vn me with immortal bays. 
Begin, thou promised Child, to recognize 
Thy mother, with thy brightly beaming eyes ; 
And give her all the choicest, sweetest smiles 
That infant may, and childish winning wiles; 
And show that all the cares she takes for Thee, 
Thou wilt requite, sweetly and gratefully. 
For they who smile not on their parents kind, 
No blessings shall in youth or manhood find ; 
No goddess shall their infant cradle tend. 
No god kind nurture for their powers shall send ; 
Then smile, sweet Boy, an omen good 'twill be, 
Of all the blessings that we hope from Thee. 
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TO THE SUHHES BIRDS. 

Joyously carol on, ye blithesome birds, 
And cease not your glad strain, and sport and frisk ; 
Nought reck ye that a wintry wind may come, 
Ere many days or hours, laden with snows, 
Turning your gleeful songs to piteous wails. 
Meek Patience^ th«n, ye little mourners, must 
Awhile be yours, and Hope shall whisper ye 
Cheering soft notes ; your little frames shall feel 
Keen wint'ry winds — they will not ever last. 
E*en so, the human soul in present joy exults. 
Regardless of the future storm of life ; 
Ever on buoyant wing, soaring with Hope, 
Throwing Oblivion's mantle o*er the past ; 
Hope whispering tales of joys which shall be hers. 



iRliitatiffii to a Sfetpfetrir's f ift 

Come, be a Shepherd, 
Free, free as a bird. 
Most happy thou'lt be ; 
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Thou may'st number at night, 

In the firmament bright, 

Each patine of light. 
Take from the tree, 

Which with leaves is drest, 

As in emerald vest, 
Thy silver-toned flute, 
And with Pan dispute, 
In melody, 
How tranquilly ! 

Come, resolve with speed ; 
Range the watery reed 

In the mystic seven. 
More ingenious, thoult see, 
Wilt thou be, than he 
Who works in the gold, 

And the silver bright. 
Our own loved reed 
Is all that we need, 

'Tis a kingdom great ; 

Join our shepherd state ; 
'Tisjoytofc^.' 
Come, live as we ! 

Partake our pleasure ; 
Come, take thy treasure. 
Thy musical reed ; 
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Point it elegantly 

To thy lips, thou wilt be 

In an ecstasy, 

And each leaf shall thrill, 
And hills rejoice ; 
As the human voice 

Is the sound so pure ; 

Echo says. Endure ! 
And maidens hear 
Sounds sweet and clear. 



^i B\t^W^ ^^tos to \h tontrg's 

Mighty Countryman, give to me 
Blade of Damascus ; thou shalt see 

I will cut the reed. 

Syrinx shall bleed ; 
Sharpen the blade, sharpen its edge. 
Ere it encounter dulling sedge. 

Thou shalt have thy meed ; 

The sweetest reed 
Shall sound thy praise for days, for days ; 
Full sweet shall be my shepherd lays ; 

Lauding thee for aye, 

I'll go away. 
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Hakk ! how the trumpet calls, 
From our fathers' halls, 

Onward, away! 
Warlike and noble lords, 
We gird on our swords, 

Nor think to stay. 
Glad, in our country's cause. 
For her rightful laws, 

To haste away, 
Far over hill and plain, 
And deep sounding main. 

By night and day. 

In youth, in youth, we have been inured 
To glorious war; the spear, the sword. 
Have our playthings been ; 
And each rugged scene. 
We'll hail! we'll hail! 
Our courage fail ! 
Never, never; onward, on! 
Comrades, on! 
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We are bom, we are bom to war, 
What can our progress bar? 
We carrj' our sword, we cany our spear, 
Gladly how far; 
Eager we are, onward to rush, 
And enjoy great Victory's flush, 
And quell our foes and all their pride ; 
Oft have we stern foes defied. 
We go, we ask not where. 
For do we reck or care ? 
Onward we hasten through the world. 
Loving our wild, wild march; 
'Mid trumpets clang, 
And the deep roll of drums 
Echoing through heaven's arch, 
And banners all unfurled I 
Still onward, to the goal ! 
Come we soon to the battle field. 
Fighting, fighting, never to yield. 
Onward ! hark ! to the drum's deep roll; 
Comrades brave, 
Daring the wave, 
Onward march we ; comrades brave, 
Beacons gleam. 
Banners stream ; 
Press on to the wave, 

To the enemy's shore. 
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To the cannon's roarr 
On to victory, on to flame ! 

Eyes on fire, 

Darting ire ; 

Forward dash. 

As lightning's flash ; 
Dying, die with an honoured name. 

List, to the beat 
Of the thundering drum, 
On we come ! 

Fleet, fi«et> 
Hear the wild notes, 
How the music floats 
In the fluttering air, 

And the trumpet's soimd 

Echoes around ! 
Victory gained, well hear the clangor 
Of the trumpet, not in anger, 

Speaking each deed ; 

This ! this our meed ! 
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Come, fairest child of eummer, lovely rose, 

Let not thy beauties in concealment lie ; 
Thou art the queen of every flower that blows, 

Unfold thy charms to my admiring eye. 
The sky, sweet flower, is blue, serene, and bright ; 

Then, fear not thou ; stem Winter's icy hand. 
Fierce winds, and rain, can never thee affright; 

But thou shalt be by gentle Zephyrs fanned 
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I LOVE thee, Nature, — ^love to feel the breeze 
Fanning my cheek, and hear the Zephyrs speak 
Through whispering trees, of Spring and harmony ; 
T' inhale the scent of lovely vernal flowers, 
(Who, couched in dewy bowers, feel Phoebus ray. 
Enough to warm, not scorch, and thus inhale 
Fragrance how delicate,) I much enjoy. 
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Oh, joy ! that it is often mine to trace. 
With step elastic, emerald meads, and cuU, 
With nimble fingers, many a dewy gem, 
By Flora scattered from her diadem. 
And sometimes seek I sedentary joy, — 
Blue Heaven my canopy, my footstool turf,- 
And muse on Nature and on Nature's God. 
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Give me my book, 

A quiet nook 
In which t' enjoy my treasure ; 

What reck I then 

Of aught beside, 
For then complete my pleasure. 

Go, — leave thy book. 

Thy quiet nook. 
Relinquish thy dear treasure ; 

Thy hours may glide 

As smoothest brook. 
Thou seek'st but thy own pleasure. 
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I SAW a fair and lovely form 

Low bending o'er my bed ; 
Her brow was as the ivory pure, 

Bright locks adotned her head. 
Her robe was pure transparent white ; 

But o'er its snowy folds, 
A veil of gossamer flowed, dark 

As hue that midnight holds ; 
Her golden locks it partly hid, 

Which were encircled by 
A chaplet of the white rose pure, — 

No flowers with those could vie. 
Her eyelids veiled with silken fringe 

Her eyes, as sapphire blue ; 
Beaming expression sad, though sweet, 

And gemmed with Pity's dew. 
I looked, — Oh, long I looked on her, 

As o'er my head she held, 
In her fail* hand a cypress wreath ; 

And felt myself impelled 
To gaze on her, and sweet she smiled. 

A Being more fair and bright, 
I never, never have beheld, 

As in that moonbeam's light ! i 

I 
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Methought she bent yet more o'er me, 

And said, in tone so low, 
Like music's flail so passing sweet, — 

" Come with me ; we must go." 
I felt but, theUf one only choice — 

To go at her desire ; 
But, whispering low, said, Vision fair, 

Thy name I first enquire. 
She touched me with an icy hand. 

And said, " My name is Death ; 
I come to summon thee, we go." 

I thought I gasped for breath. 
And fainted, as she placed the wreath 

Upon my throbbing brow. 
I woke, — exclaimed with sudden start, — 

Death ! can I fear thee now ? 



Sweet birds ! ye sing so sweetly, and I love 
To listen to your strains ; they seem to give 
A brighter gleam of gladness to the heart. 
Sing on, sweet choristers, in Nature's praise 
Chaunt your most dulcet lays ; inspirit me 
To join your clear celestial harmony ; 
For I should sing to-day, since it is one, 
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Of others, to be noted, to be loved, 

And greeted e'en as 't were with ecstasy. 

Nature inanimate doth seem to feel 

The day's sweet influence ; ye birds, who are 

Sweet Nature's voice, your notes seem truer now, 

Than in the ordinary round of week-day cares : 

I, too, would sing with praise hebdomadal. 
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Hail ! Iris-tinted trees, 
Crowned with the latest types of summer bloom, 

Ye 're fading, — but your hues my eye can please, 
Shedding ai*ound a gentle, pleasing gloom. 

Ye yellow leaves, that fly 
Down on the emerald turf, to find a grave ; 
Soon will there be of ye a dreary waste. 
Which gentle Autumn rains shall frequent lave. 

Welcome, last fine mild days, 
Mourning of Nature, consonant to grief; 

With thoughtful step, I trace the lonely way&r 
And find a soothing calm, a sweet relief 
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I love once more to see 
The sun's pale beams, that flickering, scarcely break 

The darkness of each densely shading tree, 
So fSedntly shining on the path I take. 

Yes, ye autumnal hours. 
When Nature sinks expiiing, — in your looks, 

As sweetly veiled as tender shrinking flowers, 
Which love to hid in mossy dew-gemmed nooks, — 

I find attractive grace ; 
Tis as a friend's low-whispered, kind adieu ; 

The last sweet smile of lips where Death will place 
Full soon her gentle signet, surely true. 

I leave Life's witching maze, 
With all its joys ; and weeping hopes so bright, 

For ever vanished, — still I calmly gaze, 
Thinking, 'mid clouded joys, of coming light. 

Air, sunshine, emerald vales. 
Beauteous and gentle Nature, I still owe 

Some tears to you ; and, ere my soul exhales, 
They on my green tomb's edge shall copious flow. 

The air is so perfumed, 
The light so clear, so calmly pure and bright. 
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It has my waning sight and sense illumed, 
And gives me exquisite untold delight. 

How beautiful the sun, 
As he is travelling still his onward way ; 

His race seems closing, soon it will be done ; 
He gilds the fading hours with golden ray. 

I would this ohalice drain ; 
Blended it is, of nectar and of gall ; 

And in the cup of life, perchance, may gain 
A drop of honey, — ^treasure rare, though small. 

Yes, the bright future keeps 
In close reserve, a store of happiness ; 

And though the chastened soul on earth oft weeps, 
'Twill be in Heaven one endless blessedness. 

The flower its perfume yields. 
To life, to gentle Zephyr, to the sun ; 

Ere, dying, it must leave its blooming fields. 
These are its last adieus, and it is gone. 

And I, too, soon may die ; 
And then my soul, as sweet .^olian lute, [sigh. 

When its quick chords are touched by Evening's 
Shall breathe forth notes sweet as harmonious flute. 
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What treasures are our Books ! 
Medium of intercourse 'tween man and man ; 
Chariot by which bright thoughts are quick conveyed, 

Noble discovery ! 
Phoenician, we will ever sing thy praise ; 

Necessity taught thee, 

And she who with her dwells. 

Her child Ability. 
What blessings have' those characters bestowed ! 

What treasures are our books ! 

What treasures are our books ! 
Blest be the art which can disseminate, 
And spread the tide of knowledge o'er the world. 

Widely and rapidly. 
Great knitters of Society's best bonds ; 

Like telescopes, they draw 

The distant ages nigh ; 

Knowledge and Science spring, 
Through them, like two bright birds, to vig'rous life : 

What treasures are our books ! 
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